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EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK OF MELEAGER. 
(ANTHOL. Pat. v. 57.) 


Love, if my moth-like soul too much with thy flame thou tormeéntest, 
It will at length fly away; since it has wings, as thyself. 





THE LIVERPOOL MUSICAL MEETING. 
(From oui own Correspondent.) 


Tue festival commenced on Monday night with a grand 
miscellaneous concert. The attendance was not so numerous 
as had been anticipated. The first performance at these pro- 
vincial meetings is ordinarily the least attractive, and the very 
high price of admission—one guinea to any part of the hall 
not oceupied by the subscribers—must have kept numbers of 
the public away. 

The appearance of the Philharmonic Concert-hall, when 
lighted up at night, is exceedingly brilliant, and fully satisfied 
the anticipations of every one. Thé method of lighting is 
quite novel ;—there are no chandeliers or lustres either in the 
centre of the ceiling or on the sides of the room, but one un- 
broken line of ‘small gas jets along the cornice over the 
arches, which gives the appearance of a single belt of light all 
round thé hall. Above the orchestra hangs a circular gaselier, 
formed of several small circles of gas burners, which has the 
effect of ‘a dazzling star. | 

The hall was filled with ladies attired in the most elegant 
full dress, whieh the néw manner of lighting displayed with 
unaceustomed ‘brilliancy. The orchestra, on each side. of 
which is a canopied box for the use of the committee or the 
directors of the concert, is at the, east end of the hall, recessed 
under ‘an arch, filled to the extremities by the instrumental 
and choral phalanx of executants, disposed semicircularly, with 
numberless bronze’ music-stands, each surmounted by a lyre. 
It has a most imposing appearance, A large organ, of simple 
but classical design, backs the orchestra. The, length of the 
body of the hall, ‘without the orchestra, is about 104 feet ; 
with the orchestra, about 150 feet, The breadth cagnot. fall 
short of 100 feet. The form of the room is oblong. te 

The preremime of the concert. presented few novelties. 
Mr. J. Zéeugher Hertmann, of. Liverpool, officiated as con- 
ductor, The concert began with the overture to Der Frei- 
schutz, which at once declared the quality of the band to be 
first-rate, and the acoustical disposition. of the building to. 
lave been‘ admirably calculated. ' The 
orchestra with great breadth and clearness, nothing intercept- 
ing its progress. The quartet, ‘* Cielo. il mio labbro,” and 


executed, the’ first by Mademoiselles Corbari and L. Corbari, 
Signors Bartolini and Polonini, the last by the same ladies 
with Signor Bartolini; in the quartet especially, the soprano, 
solos were bedutifully sting by Mademoiselle Corbari. A. 
scena, called ‘ Andromaca,” composed by. Mr. Macfarren 
especially for this meeting, was one of the best features of the 


the trio ‘from Nino, “ To t’amava,” followed; both were. well, 


sound issued from the’ 


; concert. It consists of a recitative, a cantabile, and’an allegro, 
and in form resembles the cantatas of Mozart, although quite - 
original in style and matter, and finely scored for the orches- 
tra. . The music is passionate and. expressive, and was, sung 
with great feeling and admirable taste by Madame. Macfarren, 
most particularly the cantabile, which could, not have been 
more artistically rendered. A pretty duet by Wallace, “ Love’s 
approach,” sung by the , Misses Williams, was. deservedly 
encored. Madame Viardot was received. with immense’ ap- 
plause. She sang the grand scena from Der Freischutz, her 
reading and execution of which require no, comment, their 
excellence being fully known. .M. Vivier’s first appearance 
before a Liverpool: audience-was a most triumphant one ;;he 
played his beautiful cantabile in E with his wonted tone and 
expression, introducing some of his new effects, and..was 
unanimously encored; M. Vivier never played better, or was 
better appreciated. Not less successful was Mademoiselle 
Jetty Treffz in the “ Deh Vein,”;fram Figaro, which she gaye 
with that sweet simplicity. of manner,which is the great charm. 
of her singing, . Herr Formes also. made a very favourable 
first impression by the bold energy with which he delivered 
the fine air of “‘ Mephistopheles,” from Spohr’s Faust, ‘Stille 
noch.” The ‘ Una voce,” by Alboni, who was acknowledged 
in the warmest. manner, created. a furore,.and was the vocal 
feature of the first part. The great contralto, however, ob- 
stinately persisted in declining the general demand for a repe- 
tition. The sestet, “Sola, sola,” from Don Giovanni, by 
Madame Viardot, Mademoiselles Corbari, L. Corbi; and 
Jetty Treffz, Signors Bartolini, Tagliafico, and Herr Formes, 
and the Prayer from Masaniello (unaccompanied) concluded. 
this part of the concert. The latter, although taken infinitely 
too quick, was honoured by an encore. 

A new overture in, D major, composed by Mr. Benedict. 
expressly for this occasion, and entitled Fest-Overture, com- 
menced the secord part, It is a very brilliant and animated 
composition, and instrumented with admirable clearness. Al-' 
‘though in parts elaborate, theré is not the slightest obscurity. 
in the treatment; the orchestral.effects are equally various and 
effeetive. The Fest-Overture may be regarded as the best 
ipstrumental. composition which Mr. Benedict has given;to the 
public. It was grandly executed by the band, under the vigo- 
rous and decided conduct of the composer, and was.received. 
with immense applause. The rest of the programme consisted, 
of well-known pieces, Piatti’s Sonnambula fantasia; played’ 
with his {usual perfection of tone and mechanism, was-one of 
the most prominent points.. The great, vocal feature was the. 
duet-of Valentine and Marcel from ,the. Huguenots,.-sung by’ 
Madame Viardot.and Herr Formes. Hummel’s air. verié 
*< Tyrolienne,’ which. Malibran used to sing so often, executed 
‘with wonderful. brilliancy and. neatness by Mademoiselle 
' Alboni, was enthusiastically encored. As an example of fault- 
less bravura vocalization, we have seldom heard any thing to 
surpass the last variation, as given by Alboni. Instead of 
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repeating the “‘Tyrolienne,” she favoured the audiénce with 
the “ Brindisi” from Lucrezia, the first notes of which were 
acknowledged by a general burst of applause.. The other vocal 
points worthy notice were the Scotch ballad, “’Gin a bod 
meet a body,” sung with delightful archness by Madlle. Jetty 
Treffz, and the trio bufos “‘ Papataci,” by Signors Bartolini, 
Polonitii, and’ Tagliafico. Among the full pieces were the 
favourite sestétto from Cénerentola, Rossini’s chorus “ La 
Carita,” and the introductory chorus in Guillaume Tell, to all 
of which full justice was done by the executants. The Wed- 
ding March, from the Midsummer Night's Dreaim, well played, 
concluded the concert, the fault of which was its excessive 
length. 

On Tuesday Elijah was given, Mr. Benedict presiding in 
the orchestta. The principal vocalists were Madaine Viatdot, 
Miss Catherine Hayes, the Misses Williams, Messrs. Lockey, 
Benson, Machin, and Herr Formes. The master-piece of 
Mendelssohn produced the impression it has ever failed to 
produce wherever it has been efficiently performed: The 
execution was all that could be desired. The Liverpool 
choristers are admirably trained, and remafkable alike for 
numbers, strength, atid efficiency. The alto voices are the 
weakest, the basses are splendid, the sopranos and tenors very 
good. Some of the choruses went better, others as well as we 
have ever heardthem go. We may instance the ‘‘ Behold the 
Lord God passed by,” and the “He shall perish,” in the 
second part, and the “ Thanks be to God ” (which was encored) 
in the firsts The band was spletidid throughout. Madame 
Viardot sang the recitatives of Jezebel magnificently. Never 
was finer declamation listened to. She obtained an eticore in 
the beautiful air, ‘‘ O rest in the Lord,” which she sang with 
exquisite feeling and repose. Miss Hayes gave a ¢areful and 
intelligent reading to the principal soptano part, and highly 
distinguished herself in the difficult air, “Hear ye Israel.” 
Herr Formes made a very great impression. His pronunciation 
of the English language is wonderfully clear, considering he 
has studied it but one month. His faults are thosé of other 
great German singers we could mention. He has too great a 
habit of dragging the time, which is inimical to the effect of 
Mendelssohn’s music, He also wants more variety of colouring, 
being too constantly disposed to sing loud. The Misses 
Williams, as usual, were excellent in all they had to sing, and 
Mr. Lockey gave the two tenor airs in that graceful and 
unaffected style which have so often gained him applause. 

Under the direction of Mr. Benedict a first-rate performance 
has been secured for this immortal work of genius. 

The hall was better filled than on Monday night. 

The second grand miscellaneous concert took place on 
Tuesday night, and was better attended than the first, al- 
though the hall was anything bit full. 

The programme was more interesting than that of its pre- 
decessor. The addition of Grisi, Mario, Ernst, and Hallé to 
the attractions, enhaticed both its variety and importance. The 
gloomy and magnificent overture to Fingal’s Cave opened the 
concert, and was finely played by the band, Mr. Hermann, the 
conductor, indicating the time very correctly. This was fol- 
lowed by the beautiful quintet, “Sento oh Dio!” from Mo- 
zart's “ Cosi fan tutte,” very effectively executed by Madlles, 
Jetty Treffz and Corbati, Signor Bartolini, Polonini, and 
Tagliafico. Herr Formes then sang the air “ In diesen heil’ 


gen,” from Mozart’s Zauberflotte, which is well suited to his 
deep voice and impressive style. He was obliged to repeat 
the air by general demand. The appearance of Mademoiselle 
Alboni was the signal for immense applause, which was re- 
doubled at the end of the cavatina from Semiramide, “ In si 
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peating. Another great reception was awarded to Madame 


quale, at once gained the as es of the audience in the form 
of a unanimous encore. A like compliment was paid to 
Madame Viardot Gattia’s “* Ah, non giunge,” Mario’s “ Ade- 
laida” (admirably accompanied on the piano by Mr. Benedict), 
and Lablache’s ‘* Miei rampolli,” all first-rate performances. 
‘Madame Viardot repeated the cabaletia of her ait, Matio subs 
stituted the ‘‘ Ange d’amour,” from the Favorite, and Lab- 
lache went through the whole of his air again, much to the 
satisfaction of thé audience, who, joined by all the ladies and 
gentlemen of the chorus, applauded the great basso with un- 
mitigated good-will. Vivier repeated his success of the pre- 
ceding night, and by the enchanting manner in which he played 
Benedict's graceful ballad, ‘ Scenes of my youth,” obtained 
an encore in whiéh the entite room took part. Briist played 
his fantasia on airs from J/ Pirata, a composition in which all 
the modern difficulties of the violin seem to be brought to- 
gether. But even moré than with his wonderful execution, 
which sets mechanical ptizzles at defiance, were the atidietice 
charmed by the exquisite sentiment with which he sang, played 
is not the word, the ‘Tu vedrai,” one of the most passionate 
melodies of Bellini. Owing to afi accident happening to one 
of the strings. Ernst was obliged to omit the last variation of 
the fantasia, to the great disappointment of the audietice, who 
nevertheless applauded the great violinist with enthusiasm, 
A duet, by Mr. Benedict, ‘‘ Wintet’s Mirth,” a plaintive and 
characteristic melody, excellently sung by the Misses Wil- 
liams, was one of the interesting vocal features of the first 
part, which etided with the graceful chorus, ‘Who would 
stay ?””’ from Weber's Oberon. npr : 
The second patt began with the overture to Guillaume Tell. 
The encore was general. Grisi’s cavatina, ‘Io l’adia,” from 
Torquato Tasso, brilliantly vocalised, was, of course, loudly 
applauded. Hallé was announced to play the first concerto 
of Mendelssohn ; but on touching the keys the pianoforte was 
found to be nearly half atone lower than the orchestra. To 
attempt the concerto undet these circumstances was out of the 
question. Not to disappoint the audience, M. Hallé played 
two of the “ Leidet éhne Worte” of Mendelssohn, the “Volks- 
lied,” in A minor, and the “ Spring Song,” in A major, with 
that intelligence and mechanical perfection for which he is 
remarkable. M. Hallé ‘etired amidst general applause. 
Among the vocal morceauz in the second part, the duet of 
Ninetta and Pippo, * Deh pee from La Gazza Ladra, 
sung with great feeling and unaffected purity of style by 
Madlle. Corbari and her sister, Madlle. L. Curbari, deserves 
special notice. The Voices of the two young ladies blend 
together very gratefully; that of Madlle. L. Corbari is a rich 
and powerful contralto, with which cultivation and study may 
do gteat things. The duet was warmly applauded, Jetty 
Treffz had one solo during the evening, but this was her 
popular “ Liebeslied,” with the ‘Trep, trep, trep,” refrain, 
which met with the same reception here as it has everywhere 
else, and was tinanimously tedemanded, The duet from the 
Gazza Ladra, ‘‘ Sappi che un rio,” by Grisi and Alboni, was, 
of course, a great point of interest ; it was sung to perfection, 
and created the usual enthusiasm. Madame Viardot gave two 
of her delicious Spanish national airs, accompanying herself 
on the pianoforte. These bagatelles are equally characteristic 
and striking, and the piquant and natural humour with which 
Madame Viardot invests them renders their attraction irre- 
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sistible. It is hardly nécessary to say that thie ‘ 11 segréto,” 
from Luere#id, which Alboni sings in such dashing and bril- 
liant style, ptoduced a furore, or that the Lesson duet of 
Fioravaniti lost none of its fun and spirit ih the hands of such 
execttatits 4s Gtisi and Lablache. The terzetto (the slow 
movement of the grand trio) from Guillaume Tell, by Mario, 
Tagliafico, and Lablache, was also a very fine performance. 
Mario’s voice if the teniof solos told with thrilling effect. The 
concert ended with a béautiful chorus, or rather part-song, of 
Mendelssohn’s, “* When the West with evening glows,” and 
Weber’s splendid overture, the Ruler of the Spirits, both of 
which wete executed in such a manner as to leave room for 
nothing to censure, 

The attendance on Wednesday evening, at thé thitd and 
last grand miscellaneous concert, was brilliant and numerous. 
The body of the hall was fieatly filled, all the boxes were 
occupied, arid thé galleries presented a goodly show. 

The programme of the concert was fat superior in musical 
interest to that of either of its predecessors. The orchestra, 
the finest ever heard in Liverpool, was employed as befitted 
its importance, atid the performances commenced with a grand 
symphony, splendidly executed, and, what is even better, 
listened to with tnflagging attention, atid thoroughly enjoyed 
by the majority of the atidience, as the applause bestowed 
upon each movement testified. The Pastoral Symphony of 
Beethoven was judiciously selected for the Occasion ; no work 
offets more sttiking opportunities for displaying to advantage 
thé resources of a gtand orchestta. We have rarely heard a 
more effective and satisfactory execution of this gorgeous musical 
poem. The times wete indicated by Mr. Benedict with admirable 
judgment and decision, and there was a fervour in the perform- 
ance that declared how much the executants were in love with 
their task. To this ttibute to the general excellence we must 
add our special commendation of the instrumentalists who have 
obligaté passages in vatious parts of the symphony. In the 
andante con moto (the ‘‘ Rivulet”), which was really taken 
“con moto” on this occasion, the bassoons (with Baumann at 
their head) came out with the richest tone in the cantabile 
phrase, which involves so happily a use of the crescendo, 
while the “cuckoo” point for clarinet, oboe, and flute, 
was most delicately given by Lazarus, Barret, and Ribas; in 
the scherzo, besides the oboe and bassoon points, for Barret 
and Baumann, we remarked the clearness of tone and neat 
execution of Jarrett in the obligato part for the first horn, at 
the end of the trio; the theme of the final allegretto (the 
“ Shepherd’s song’”’), with its quaint combination of tonic and 
dominant harmonies, was also adinirably rendered by Lazatus 
and Jarrett, on the clarionet and horn. The storm came out 
with tremendous power, and the effect of the entire perform- 
ance bore coficlusive testimony to the thorough adaptability of 
the hall for musical purposes. Another fine instrumental 
treat was Mendelssohn’s vigorous and brilliant overttre to 
Ruy Blas, which created so great a sensation at one of the 
London Philharmonic Concerts this season. The MS. score 
was, we understand, obligingly furnished to the committee of 
the society by Mr. Anderson, whose propetty it is by Men- 
delssohn’s gift during his lifetime. 

Thete were two instrumental soloists, Ernst, violin, and 
Bottesini, contrabasso. Uf Ernst’s Rondo Papageno, and his 
matiner of playing it, we have nothing newto say. Suffice it, 
the aecomplished Violinist did every justice to this beautiful 
and characteristic morceau, and was received with the watmth 
of appreciation due to his great merits as a musician and exe- 
cutant. This time there was, happily, nothing the matter 





He judiciously prefaced the Rotdo, However, by a short 
andante, to tty the temper of the otchéstra, which, whether 
from the intense heat of the room, or from the vapours that 
rose from the damp new walls, had a constatit predilection to 
sharpen in pitch; subsequently, in the famous sestet froin the 
Huguenots, where Mario, in the first tenor patt, has to take a 
high B natural with the full power of his voice, this was found 
a still greater inconvenience. Bottesini, who played his Cars 
nival de Venise, created a positive furore. Nothing of the 
kind had ever been heard before in Liverpool, and the audience 
were taken by surprise. The tone of Bottesini is not the legi- 
timate tone of the conttabasso, but tather resembles a combi« 
hation of violoncello, tenor, and bassoon. It is, however, pe- 
culiarly sweet, equal, and agreeable, and his execution is 
nothing short of marvellous, considering the unwieldy instru- 
ment he has to manage. He was rapturously applauded, and, 
in compliance with the géwétal demand for an encore, repeated 
the last variation of his morceau. By the way, we should be 
glad to hear this wonderful player in another piece, and one of 
more musical importance}; he is an artist of too high merit to 
allow the universality of his talent to be called in question. 
The Carnival de Ventse has been too much hackneyed of late 
years, and Bottesini, in justice to himself, should abandon it 
for something newer and better. 

The vocal music was mofe interesting than at the other 
concerts. There were two choruses from Weber’s Preciosa, 
the first of which was encored. The concerted pieces were the 
quintet from Cenerentola, “ Signore una parola,” sung by 
Alboni, Bartolini, Polonini, Tagliafico, and Lablache, and the 
séstet, from the Huguenots, with Mario and the four last-men- 
tioned artists and Mr, Benson. By the illness of Herr Formes 
we were deprived of the ‘ Piff-paff,” and the selection from 
the Huguenots was confined to the sestet. The selection from 
the Prophéte consisted of Madame Viardot’s bravura scena, 
from the fourth act, and the duet, with Miss Catherine Hayes 
in the first. The applause bestowed upon the air was wholly 
due to Madame Viardot’s splendid singing. There were two 
trios for female voices —‘** Le faccio un inchino,” from the 
Matrimonio Segreto, and “ Vorrei parlar” from Balfe’s Falstaff. 
The fitst was sting to perfection by Grisi, Corbari, and Alboni ; 
and that of Balfe was equally effective in the hands of Corbari, 
Jetty Treffz, and L. Corbari. Both were liberally applauded. 
The duets, “‘Serbami ognor,” from Semiramide, by Grisi and 
Alboni; and “ Scendi nel piccolo legno,” from La Donna del 
Lago, by Grisi and Mario, were amongst the choicest examples 
of Italian vocalisation during the concert. Miss C. Hayes 
sang the ‘‘ Casta Diva” exceedingly well, and an attempt was 
made to encore the cabaletta, which, however, the clever 
vocalist modestly refrained from encouraging. A couple of 
Mendelssohn’s delightful two-part songs—“ I would that my 
love,” and ‘* Young May Bells”—were gracefully sung by the 
Misses Williams, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Bene- 
dict, and much admired. One of the best instances of legiti- 
mate singing in the whole concert was the ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” 
to which Mdlle. Corbari imparted a simplicity of style, com- 
bined with a warmth of sentiment, which gave it the truest 
expression. Nothing could be more pure and unaffected, and 
nothing more musicianlike in feeling. Mdlle. Corbari would. 
do well to pay more frequent attention to music of this refined 
school. She has a beautiful voice, and is making evident 
progress in her art. Besides this, there were the “Il mio 
tesoro” of Mario, a piece of singing in its way unrivalled; the 
** Non piti mesta” of Alboni, equally unsurpassable in another 
style; the tarantella, “‘ La Danza,” of Lablache; and the air, 


With the strings of his violin, which remained true to the last. \*'In cielo benedetto,” from Verdi's I Lombardi, by Madame 
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Grisi, all of which were unanimously encored. The comic 
duet from the Matrimonio Segreto, by Lablache and Tagliafico, 
was also honoured by a demand for repetition. Jetty Treffz 
won general admiration by her quaint and expréssive delivery 
of the Maurische Standschen of Kiicken, and the concert 
ended with Weber’s Jubilee overture, capitally executed by 
the band. Mr. Benedict conducted throughout, besides accom- 
panying several pieces on the pianoforte. 

On Wednesday morning the Messiah was given, and the 
hall was again attended by a numerous audience. The per- 
formance was excellent, but the non-appearance of Madame 
Viardot and Sims Reeves, who were prevented from attending 
by indisposition, was the source of great disappointment. Mr. 
Benson supplied the place of Mr. Reeves at a moment's 
notice, and acquitted himself very creditably. Madame Viardot 
was only announced to sing one air, ‘‘ He was despised,” which 
was undertaken for her by Miss M. Williams. The loss in 
this case was less severe, as few vocalists are better acquainted 
with Handel’s music, or more capable of doing it justice, than 
Miss M. Williams. The soprano songs were divided between 
Miss C, Hayes and Miss A. Williams. Herr Formes made 
another great impression in some of the bass songs. His 
‘* People that walked in darkness,” was a fine impressive piece 
of declamation, and “ Why do the nations?” sung with im- 
mense fire, was encored. Mr. Machin sang the other bass 
music, and was particularly good in “The trumpet shall 
sound;” not the least meritorious part of which was the 
trumpet playing of Mr. T. Harper in the difficult obligato 
passages. The choruses were splendid, almost without an 
exception. The “ Unto us a child is born” was encored. 
The audience was somewhat chary in manifestations of satis- 
faction, which perhaps arose from the disappointment felt at 
the absence of Madame Viardot and Mr. Reeves. Mr. Hermann 
conducted with care and judgment. 

The last performance, under the direction of M. Benedict, 
took place on Thursday morning. The Lauda Sion of Men- 
delssohn was the great feature of the selection. 

We shall give full particulars in our next. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


BOOK III. 
ON THE ART OF THE ETRURIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 





CHAP. III. 
(Continued from page 531.) 


VII. Tuts first style was, however, abandoned by the 
Etrurian artists when they had attained a high degree of 
science, and, pursuing a course contrary to that of the earliest 
Greeks, who seem in the first period to have made clothed, 
rather than naked figures, they began more to represent the 
nude. For it appears from some small figures in brass, which 
are naked to the middle, with the exception of a bandage 
about the hips, that it was deemed improper to represent 
figures entirely naked. (a) 

VIII. If we formed a judgment from the oldest gems of 
the Etrurians, we should imagine that the first style was not 
universal, at least not among the gem-engravers. For in the 
figures on these gems all is rounded, which would be the 
reverse of the first-mentioned style, though one does not con- 
tradict the other. For if these gems were cut with the wheel, 
as at present—and we may infer from their appearance that 
they were so,—the easiest method in turning would be to 








work out a figure by rounding off, and probably the oldest 
engravers did not understand how to work with very pointed 
iron. The rounded forms would therefore be the result, not 
of a principle of art, but merely of a mechanical method. The 
gems of this first period are the very opposite of the oldest 
figures in marble and brass; and it is manifest from them, 
that the improvement in art began with a strong expression, 
and a sensible indication of the’ parts, as also appears from 
some works in marble. This is the characteristic of the best 
times of art. 

IX. At what time this style was perfectly formed cannot 
be determined, but it is probable that it was at the same time 
as the improvement in Greek art. For we can look upon 
the time just before and under Phidias, as upon the revival of 
arts and sciences in modern times, which did not begin in one 
single country, and afterwards extend to others; but the whole 
nature of man seems to have been stirring in every country, 
and the greatest inventions took place at once. With respect 
to the time in Greece already mentioned, this is certain for 
all branches of science; and it appears that then an universal 
spirit was diffused over other civilised nations, and gave an 
especial animation to art. 

X. We proceed, therefore, from the first and earliest 
Etrurian style to the second, the qualities and characteristics 
of which are, partly a sensible indication of the joints and 
muscles, and an arrangement of the hair in rows; partly a 
constrained action and position, which in some figures is vio- 
lent and exaggerated. For the first quality, the muscles are 
made to swell and lie like hills; while the bones are marked 
sharply, and too conspicuously indicated, which makes this 
style hard and painful. We may remark that the two in- 
stances of this quality, namely, the strong indication of the 
muscles and that of the bones are not constantly together in 
all works of the style. In marble, since only divine figures 
are preserved, the muscles are not always overwrought; but 
in all there is an exaggerated character, especially in the design 
of the shin-bones, and the severe hard cut of the muscles of 
the calf, 

In general it may be laid down as a rule, that the Greeks 
aimed more at the expression and indication of the muscles, 
but the Etrurians at that of the bones; and if, in accordance 
with this fact, I passed a judgment on a rare and beautifully- 
cut gem, and saw some lines too strongly indicated, I should 
be inclined to look upon it as Etruscan, though in other 
respects it might do honour to a Greek artist. The stone I 
mean represents Theseus, just as he has slain the Phea, as 
mentioned by Plutarch. ‘This cornelian was twenty years in 
the royal Farnese Museum, at Capo di Monte, in Naples,‘ but 
has since been stolen, as has been the case both before and 
afterwards with other fine gems. In Stosch’s Museum, there 
is the same subject cut in cornelian, but it is given out as a 
chaleedon. That gem may serve the reader as an instance of 
the doubtfulness in deciding between the Etruscan and the 
Greek works of the older style. (b) 

With respect to the laying of the hair in rows, this takes 
place without exception in all Etruscan figures, including 
even those of animals, as may be remarked in the celebrated 
she-wolf of brass, in the Campidoglio, which is. suckling 
Romulus and Remus. For since this is probably the same 
wolf, which in the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus stood 
in a little temple by the Palatine Mountain, that is to say, in 
the temple of Romulus, now called St. Theodore, where it was 
discovered ; and since, moreover, as the same writer informs 
us, it was looked upon as a work of ancient art (xaAxea 
mowmpara madaias epyaoias), we must consider it a work of one 
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of the Etruscan artists, of whom the Romans made use in 
their earliest times. Cicero says of one of these wolves, that 
it was struck by the lightning during the consulate of Julius 
Cwsar'and Bibulus (c) and that this was the very same wolf 
of which we are now speaking, seems to be shown by an 
injury of the sort in the hind leg, where there is a crack two 
fingers broad. Dion Cassius says, indeed, in the passage 
cited, that the wolf struck by lightning stood upon the 
Capitol ; but this may be a mistake, as the writer lived above 
200 years afterthe event. It should be observed, however, 
that only the wolf is old; the two children, on the contrary, 
are a recent addition. 


Se.ect VARIonuM Nortss. 


(a) These examples are very rare.in comparison with many other 
male and female Etruscan figures, which are not only naked, but highly 
indecent.—Amoretti. 

(b) This gem is, beyond a doubt, of Greek workmanship.— Meyer, 

(c) The consuls mentioned by Dion Cassius are Lucius Cesar, L. 
Marcius, and C. F. Figulus, whose consulate falls in the 690th year of 
Rome. The author states that it was the wolf on the Capitol, and so 
does Cicero, in his third oration against Cataline, both assuring us, that 
this wolf was struck by lightning and overthrown. Such a flash of 
lightning must necessarily have produced another effect than a mere 
crack or injury in the leg. Cicero (De Div. 1.12) seems to signify by 
the words—- 
“ Hic silvestris erat Romani nominis altrix,”” 
that in his time it had ceased to exist. Of the child, which represented 
Romulus, he says in the oration just cited, “‘ Fuisse meministis.”” Nardini 
and Ficoroni did not pay attention to this when they imagined that this 
wolf was sill in the Capitol.. The other wolf, mentioned by Dionysius 
of Haticarnassus, was made in the year of Rome 457, by the Curule 
diles Eneus and Quintus Ogulinus, of the money taken as a penalty 
from some usurers, and was set up in the temple as a monument of the 
two founders of Rome, who were suckled by a wolf. This was probably 
the so-called ** She-wolf of the Capitol’’—as Fulvius Ursini also thinks— 


which perhaps was afterwards likewise struck by lightning; that is to 
say, if the injury, or, more properly speaking, the injuries which we find 
on both legs, are not to be attributed to another cause.—Fea. 

We cannot pretend to decide the controversy, as to which of the two 
she-wolves, mentioned by the authors, was the one in the Capitol, but 
our own eye-sight shows us, in this monument, a stiff, straight manner 


of design. The hair about the neck, as is usual in primitive works, is but 
little raised, and is laid in rows, while in the whole there is a rough and 
somewhat clumsy manner, though it is not destitute of spirit and fierce 
expression. A work of sucha character, even if itis Etruscan, can hardly 
have been produced so late as the year of Rome 457, which about cor- 
responds with the 120th Olympiad, The injuries in the animal’s hind 
legs strike the eye, and make it very probable that this work is the one 
that was once struck by lightning. 
(To be continued.) 





THE “EUTERPE” OF HERODOTUS. 
TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES. 
(Continued from page 532). 

LIV. Conxcernine the oracles, both the one in Greece and 
the one in Libya, the Egyptians speak thus. The ‘priests of 
the Theban Zeus told me that two priestesses were carried off 
from Thebes by the Pheenicians; that, as they had heard, one 
had been sold to be taken into Libya, and the other to be 
taken to Greece; and that ‘these were the first who founded 
ortcles among the nations already mentioned. When I asked 
them whence they had acquired such positive knowledge, they 
said that they had searched a great deal for these women, but 
had not been able to find them; but that they had afterwards 
heard concerning them that which I have already told. 

LV. This then I learned from the priests in Thebes; but 
the prophetesses of Dodona say'that two black doves flying 
from Thebes in Egypt, one of them came to Egypt, and the 
other to themselves ; and that the latter, perching upon an oak 





spoke with a human voice, saying that an oracle of Zeus ought 
to be established there. They added, that the people of Do- 
dona considered the order divine, and acted upon it accordingly. 
The dove that went into Libya, they said, ordered the Libyans 
to found an oracle of Ammon. This also belongs to Zeus. 
These things were told me by the priestesses of Dodona, of 
whom the eldest is named Promeneia, the second Timarete, 
and the youngest Nicandra; and the other Dodonzeans about 
the temple agreed with them. 

LVI. My opinion on this subject is as follows: If the 
Phoenicians really carried off the priestesses, and sold one of 
them for Libya, the other for Greece, it seems to me that the 
one in Greece, as the country is now called, which was once 
called Pelasgia, was sold to the Thesprotians(a); and that 
when she was a slave among them, she built a temple (chapel) 
to Zeus under an oak; for it was natural that having served 
in the temple of Zeus at Thebes, she should erect a monument 
of hin: in the country to which she had come. She afterwards 
founded an oracle, when she had learned the Greek tongue, 
and said that her sister had been sold in Libya by the same 
Pheenicians by whom she had been sold herself. 

LVII. The women seem to me to have been called “ doves” 
(meAcsades) by the Dodonzans, because they were barbarians, 
and seemed to them to talk like birds.(6) They say that 
after a time the dove spoke with an human voice, meaning 
when the woman spoke intelligibly, but as long as she spoke 
her own barbarous tongue, she seemed to them to talk in the 
manner of a bird; for how could a dove speak with a human 
voice? When they say that the dove was black, they signify 
that the woman was an Egyptian. The manners of prophecy 
in the Egyptian Thebes and in Dodona, strongly resemble each 
other, Prophecy by means of victims(c) also comes from 


Egypt. 


NoTEs. 


(a) The Dodona here referred to, which was not the only one, stood in 
the vicinity of the city of Janina, on the site of the present Castle of 
Castezza. ‘In the heart of this country, Epirus,” says Arnold, “ within 
whose limits the Molossians, Thesprotians, Chaonians, and many other 
obscurer people, had from the earliest times led the same life, and kept 
the same institutions, stood the ancient temple of Dodona, a name 
famous for generations before Delphi was yet in existence, the earliest seat 
of the Grecian oracles, whose ministers, the Selli, a priesthood of austerest 
life, received the answers of the god through no human prophet, but 
from the rustling voice of the sacred oaks which sheltered the temple.” 

(6) The rationalistic explanation of Herodotus is not to be accepteg 
without caution. Creuger considers that the “‘ peleiades”” were so nameg 
because the dove was the peculiar bird of Venus Dione, with whos 
worship was conjoined that of Zeus at Dodona. ‘ : 

(c) This is the interpretation of Schweighzuser. Others say, “ divi- 
nation in temples.” 

(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 


NO. CCXLIX. 


Moments of happiness! how few are ye! 

How thinly scatter’d o’er the surface drear 

Which we call life! Ye sparkle forth to cheer 
Long days of grief with one short ecstasy. 
Is ’t doom’d, that thus preceded ye must be 

By poignant sorrow, or by pallid fear ? 

That when, thus usher’d, ye at length appear, 
Into the dark void swiftly ye must flee? 
Soon, soon the human heart is satisfied : 

One hope, however faint, however far, 

Can melt the fetters which despair has bound; 
Let one joy come, all is forgot beside, 

And pleas’d we look upon the tiny star, 
Forgetful of the night that scowls around. 


RERUN EAN ETT 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
RESUME OF THE SEASON. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre opened its campaign of the present 
year, on Thursday, the 15th of March, with Cenerentola, and 
the Diable a Quatre. 

Much difficulty was found in obtaining the service of 
Alboni, whom Mr. Lumley looked forward to as the cynosure 
of his new season. The usual tactics of the energetic and 
politic manager prevailed, and the opening night was one of 
unexampled éclat. Albani was received with an enthusiasm 
nothing inferior to Jenny Lind’s and by her enchanting and 
astonishing singing, fully sustained the immense reputation 
she had won at the Royal Italian Opera. 

Gardoni made his first appearance as the Prince, and 
Belietti as Dandini. 

The ballet was .powerfully strengthened by Carlotta Grisi, 
Rosati, and Marie Taglioni. 

After Cenerentola, which was given three nights only, 
Alboni being compelled to return to Paris, Ernani was pro- 
duced, with a new prima donna and a new tenor. The lady 
was Madame Guiliani, alias Julian Van Gelder, and the 
gentleman, M. Bordas, from the Parisian Opera. The prima 
donna achieved an average success; the tenor achieved no 
success at all. Alboni’s departure was seriously felt by the 
management. 

The next performance was the Due Foscari, with Coletti 
in the Doge ; but Verdi appeared to have lost all interest even 
for the subscribers, his umquhile chief supporters, and so 
neither the Ernani nor the Due Foscari wrought a miracle 
for the treasury. 

On Tuesday evening, the 10th of April, Mdlle, Parodi 
made her first appearance in Norma. This was a very 

different affair from Madame Guiliani in Ernani or the Due 
Foscari. Mdlle. Parodi, despite several drawbacks and 
deficiencies, made a decided hit the first night. Her per- 
formance met with the approbation of all the judges and 
critics, if we except one of the leading journals, who severely 
criticised her, and found great fault with her as being an 
unimpulsive artist. There was certainly foundation for this 
remark, for all the fair singer’s efforts seemed elaborated, and 
over-studied. But of all these matters we have spoken before. 

Lablache made his rentrée as Oroveso. 

On Thursday, the 12th, the first of an announced series of 
classical concerts was given, in which the ‘‘ Nightingale” sang, 
and proved a complete failure. 

Jenny Lind, despite all the influence made use of to induce 
her to return to the stage, held fast by her first resolutions, 
expressed to Mr. Lumley in the early part of the year, that 
nothing earthly could persuade her again to transfigure herself 
in stage uniform, and that she would never personify any 
other part than that of the singing bird, commonly called, “‘ the 
Swedish Nightingale.” Then the manager, finding the 
‘Swedish Nightingale” no longer perswadish, prevailed upon 
her to sing in six grand, classical, semi-demi-religioso-profano 
concerts, and in her own propria persona, not as Amina, nor 
Lucy, nor Mary, nor Dina, nor Susan, nor any other defiling 
Stage character; and so Jenny Lind was induced to sing in 
the concerts. 

So great a failure was the first concert—Mozart’s Flauto 
Magico—that Mr. Lumley would give no more of them, and 
the subscribers to the series had their money returned. 

But those adamantine resolutions, which neither the most 
powerful influence, nor money, nor pride, nor ambition, nor 
riend:hip, nor gratitude could tend to dissolve, pique and 








yexation in one moment annihilated, and “ left not a rack 
behind.” The reception accorded to the Nightingale at the 
concert given at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was so frigid 
and partial that it cut her to the soul, and awoke the devil 
within her, ‘ Shall I have failed,” said Jenny, “and not 
retrieve myself in the world’s estimation? Never! Resolution 
and Consistency are but shackled bandogs that wait on 
timidity—away with them both! Yes, I shall reappear on 
the stage—Jenny’s herself again,’—and she did accordingly, 

Norma was repeated three times in succession. On the 
17th of April, the new ballet, Electra, or the lost Pleiade, 
was produced with great splendour, Carlotta Grisi, as usual, 
coming in for the chief glories. 

On Thursday, the 26th, Jenny Lind returned to the stage, 
and appeared in Sonnambula, Her reception, if possible, was 
more enthusiastic than ever; and those who would not go 
to hear her in Mozart’s music, after the fashion of a concert, 
crowded to hear her in Bellini, because she mimed it on the 
stage with antics and strange costume, and smirks and smiles, 
and leaps, and back-retiring bounds. 

The new tenor, Calzolari, made a very fayorable débdt 
in Elvino. 

The ‘‘ Nightingale” appeared on the following Saturday in 
the Lucia dt Lammermoor, with little or no abatement of the 
first night’s furore, 

The Favorita was revived the week after, on an off-Lind 
night, but proved no trump card for the management, 

On Thursday, the third of May, Mdile. Lind appeared in 
the Figlia del Reggimento, it being her third performance. 
The following Saturday, she played Amina a second time in 
Sonnambula, it being her fourth performance; on the sub- 
sequent Tuesday she appeared as Lucia, it being her fifth 
performance; and on Thursday, May 10th, she played Alice 
in Roberto il Diavolo, it being her last performance, 

The “ Nightingale” was only announced for six perform- 
ances; but as the lady had already exhibited extensive 
ramifications of caprice, it was naturally expeeted she would 
renew her engagement for another series, if notprolong it to 
the end of the season. But the subscribers and the public 
—the section, at least, who were worshippers of the Swedish 
night-bird—and, as it would appear, Mr. Lumley himself, 
were aJl deceived. The ‘‘ Nightingale” had closed her theatric 
song. It turned out well, nevertheless, for Mr. Lumley, The 
subscribers, who held back in the early part of the year, 
flocked in as soon as Jenny Lind was engaged, fully expect- 
ing that the six nights was a mere managerial ruse, and that 
a re-engagement would inevitably follow. 

So much for Jenny Lind’s operatic doings and whims for 
the year 1849. 

The flight of the “ Nightingale’ brought back Alboni. 
Cenerentola was repeated, and then the Barbiere, with Alboni 
in Rosina, a great success, 

The Semiramide was next produced, but with little or no 
effect. It was placed upon the stage in a style so meagre and 
incomplete, as to render the opera little better than a travestie. 
Alboni sang gloriously as Arsace; Coletti surpassed general. 
expectation in Assur; and Parodi, though she did not come 
up to her Norma(!) impression, created a corresponding sensae 
tion as the Asysrian Queen—but all would not do—the Semi- 
ramide redivivus was a grand failure. 

Thursday, May 24th, Alboni appeared as Ninetta in the 
Gazza Ladre. Her success was immense, and she proved 
incontestibly her superiority in soprano no less than: in con-: 
tralto singing. 
Carlotta Grisi left for Paris about this time, 
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On Thursday, the 31st of May, Alboni appeared as Zerlina, 
in Don Giovanni, which we have chronicled as her greatest 
triumph on the operatic boards in England. The performance 
was as close upon perfection as anything we have witnessed 
on the stage. Alboni created a complete furore, and the 
opera, though by no means a satisfactory representation in 
general, was repeated various times. : 

If we except the Matrimonio Segreto, which was barely 
recognised and but tamely received by the audience, Don 
Pasquale, another triumph for Alboni, and a new ballet, 
entitled La Prima Ballerina, which did not set London in a 
blaze, we have to record no novelty until Sontag’s coming, 
By the way, we are wrong; Signor Moriani, who was passing 
through London on a fishing exeursion, a8 we are given to 
understand, was pressed into the service of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for a few nights, and appeared as Gennaro in the 
Luerezia Borgia, Of Signor Moriani, or Signor Moriani’s 
performances, it is unnecessary to saya word. Requiescant 
in pace, 

adame Sontag made her rentrée at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on Saturday, July the 7th, exactly twenty years from the 
period of her farewell performance in the same theatre, 
Madame Sontag created a great excitement, rather than a 
great enthusiasm, The fashionables flocked in crowds, and 
the public, who follow the fashionables, flocked also—but not 
in crowds, There was no Jenny Lind furore, certainly, The 
hearers went away delighted, but they were not astonished ; 
and so the impression left on their minds was of the evanescent 
kind. Madame Sontag was found very charming, very grace- 
ful, highly interesting, exceedingly lady-like, and a most 
accomplished vogalist; but there was something wanting; and 
although nobody could find fault, expectation was not gratified, 

The nobility and high gentry continued to shower their 
presences on the returned songstress, They were bound to 
this. She was among them and of them, A countess acting 
and singing on the stage is a great rarity, and deserves sup- 

ort, Unfortunately, this never occurred tu the publiv, or, 
aving occurred, only awakened a smile. Madame Sontag 
did not draw large houses, 

Linda di Chamouni was the opera chosen for Madame Son- 
tag’s new début, a sorry choice, inasmuch as the music is 
entirely uninteresting, and the fair yocalist had never pre- 
viously appeared in it, The Barbigre was her second selec- 
tion. This was infinitely better. Her Rosina had some 
charming points, and the @rpeggio variation to “ Rhode’s air” 
excited a furore, It is needless, however, to observe, that 
Madame Sontag did not sing Rossini’s music with the same 
heauty of voice and same charm of style as Alboni, The 
Barbiere and the Linda were both repeated, 

Madame Sontag’s next performance was in the Sonnambula; 
we find it recorded, Thursday, July 19. Of her Amina, as 
we cannot speak in terms of rapture, weshall be silent. Mdme, 
Sontag was received with tremendous applause throughout. 
The Sonnambula was repeated, 

The following Thursday Rossini’s Otello was produced, 
Now, Rossini’s Otello is his weakest serious opera, and 
though supported by Madame Sontag, Lablache, Moriani, 
Belletti, and Calzolari, it created no great success. Sontag’s 
Desdemona, to our thinking, was her best performance. Otello 
was repeated. 

The last opera in which Sontag appeared was the Nogze di 
Figaro. In this she played Susanna, with Alboni ag the Page, 
and Parodi as the Countess; but Alboni bore the bell from 
both. The Nozse di Figaro was given three times, and then 
the season terminated, 





The immense improvement in the orchestra must not be 
overlooked. To Balfe’s energy, assiduity, and talent, all this 
must be referred. 

Upon reviewing our résumé, we are led to suppose that Mr. 
Lumley must have suffered grievously from the sudden with- 
drawal of Jenny Lind; and that, although the engagement of 
Madame Sontag must have been to a certain extent one of 
emolument, it did not answer his highest expectations, What 
more the enterprising manager could effect to arouse the sym~- 
pathies of his audience it is impossible to imagine, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
RESUME OF THE SEASON. 

Tue directors commenced their third season under the most 
favouring auspices, They had secured an unexceptionable 
company ; the band and chorus were pronounced the best in 
Europe; they had increased the prestige for their establish- 
ment; Costa was still field-marshal of the orchestra; and the 
subscription list was more promising than at the same period 
in the two former years, It constituted no small portion of 
their hopes that the secession of Jenny Lind from the stage 
would leave them in undisputed possession of the field. But 
here they reckoned without their host, Jenny Lind did come 
back again to the stage, again to absorb all fashionable excite- 
ment, again to throw the public into tumult, and lead enthusi- 
asm tied to her apron-strings. And, what was more, when 
Jenny Lind departed—for her reign was brief in 1849-—@ 
continental revolution, which seemed created for no other pur- 
pose than to support Mr. Lumley’s nightingale-deserted 
establishment, threw the celebrated Sontag, whose voice had 
slumbered for twenty years, once again into the arms of the 
English public. Here was another glorious windefall for the 
lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre,—another triumph of hig 
diplomacy. 

The Directors of Covent Garden committed a grievoug 
mistake in allowing Alboni to go over to the ranks of the 
enemy, To be sure they had secured Angri, and great things 
were predicated of the fair Ionian contralto. But still they 
should have paused. Albonis are not picked up as easily as 
blackberries in September; and such an immense favourite of 
the public, to say nothing of her wonderful organ and exqui-« 
site singing, should rot have been east aside like a garment of 
no price, 

he season commenced with Masaniello, adapted to the 
Italian stage, on Thursday, the 15th of March, the same 
evening on which Her Majesty’s Theatre opened. Never was 
@ greater success achieved for any theatre. Auber’s splendid 
work, magnificently performed, and got up in a style of un- 
exampled completeness, with Mario as the hero, drew immense 
houses for several successive nights, Mario, perhaps, did not 
come up to general expectation in singing the strains of the 
Neapolitan fisherman. It is possible he mistook the character 
of the music, or the rough masculine energy which pervades it 
throughout did not accord with his Italianized notions of 
vécalisation ; be this as it may, for some reason or other, or 
for no reason at all, he threw up the part and bestowed it on 
Salvi, It was then that Mario’s immense superiority was dis- 
covered, The public wished for the great tenor, but the great 
tenor would not be prevailed upon to play Masaniello again. 
This was decidedly a blow to the opening prospecta of the 
Royal Italian Opera. Masqnielle no longer attracted immense. 
audiences. j 

Dorys Gras made her first appearance at the Royal Italian 
Opera in her original part, Elvira, as did also Madame Pauline 
Leroux in Fenella, Both were highly suegessful. © Massol 
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‘played Pietro in the most admirable manner, and proved one 
of the chief supports of the performance. 


Nothing could surpass the completeness’ of the band and. 


chorus; but of the band and‘chorus of the Royal Italian 
_Opera it is unnecessary to say a word. 

- “After six consecutive performances of Masaniello, Donizetti's 
Linda di Chamount, ‘was produced for the début of Miss 
Catherine Hayes, who obtained a fair and honourable success. 
‘Her praises were, perhaps, too loudly vaunted by her admirers, 
of which she had, and still retains a large number. Miss 
Catherine Hayes’s qualities and capabilities as a singer will be 
considered on another occasion, when we shall have much 
pleasure in reviewing her as one of our Opgratic Stars. 
Enough at present to state, that she won no small portion of 
the laurels which ‘she earned on the boards of the continental 
theatres. 

The great hit of the Linda was Tamburini’s father, which 
produced a sensation we have seldom, if indeed ever, seen 
surpassed on the stage. It was the great barytone’s first 
appearance; and he was welcomed with all the enthusiasm of 
an old'and honoured favourite. Salvi also made his rentrée in 
Carlo. The opera was excellently got up, but the music after 
Masaniello had the flavour of milk and water after the finest 
Burgundy. The production of Linda cannot be recorded as 
one of the successful achievements of the Royal Italian Opera. 
Madlle. de Meric,; the new contralto from the French opera, 
created a very favourable impression in Pierotto. 

The Semiramide, which was performed for the first time of 
the season on Tuesday, April 17th, was a different affair 
entirely. ‘ Grisi made her first appearance, and proved that 
she was still the grand mistress of tragic opera. Madlle. Angri 


— made her débutin Arsace, and fully confirmed all that had been 





reported of her in the continental journals. She sang magni- 
” ficently, and acted with great energy and spirit.. The fair 
contralto, however, found numerous opponents, who discovered 
faults of style and exaggerations of manner; but a triumphant 
success must nevertheless be recorded, and nothing less than 
the greatest things were expected from the new Arsace. 
Without entering at present into details of her vocal and 
histrionic capabilities, which again shall be referred to ina 
future Operatic Star article, it is sufficient to note that 
Madlle. Angri did not fulfil the immense expectations which 
were expected from her first performance. It must be acknow- 
Tedged in her behalf, that during her engagement she had 
no'second opportunity of exhibiting the vigour and energy 
betokened-in her Arsace. This latter was the only serious 
part she assumed during the season. The other parts in which 
shie ‘appeared wére’ Rosina in the Barbiere, the page in the 
Huguenots, Cherubino in the Nozze di Figaro, Fidalma in the 
Matrimonio Segreto, and Malcolm Greme in the’ Donna del 
Lago. ‘These certainly demand no great histrionic efforts, and 
if we allow Madlle. Angri to belong to the first grade of serious 
artists, it cannot be accounted a failure not to have transcended 
inthe above characters. ‘ For our own parts, notwithstanding 
its faults; we corisider her Rosina in the Barbiere as a perform- 
ance of undoubted excellence, and one we have rarely seen 
surpassed. It was unfortunate for Madlle. Angri that she 
shoaild‘have succeeded Alboni, and have fallen into those parts 
which the renowned contralto had rendered almost unapproach- 
able. --Of Angri’s vocal power, and histrionic capacity we 





shall have much to say by and bye. ’ 

The next production of the Royal Italian Opera’ was the 
Barbivre, which was given on Tuesday, the 24th. Ronconi 
made his first appearance, and was received with tremendous 
acclamations, Angri was the Rosina, and Salvi the Count. 


It was much to be regretted that Tamburini, as was promised, 
did not play Bartolo. The performance was very fine, 
nevertheless, and Ronconi and Angri divided the honours. 
Tagliafico was the Bartolo, and Polonini the Basilio. Here, 
again, thé directing powers fell into an error. Marini should 
have played the last-named character, 

Lucia di Lammermoor was given on Thursday, April 26th, 
with Catherine Hayes, Mario, and Tamburini. The opera 
was splendidly performed, but again Donizetti’s sun did not 
shine with any brilliancy on the stage of the Royal Italian 
Opera. Mario was magnificent in Edgardo, and Miss Cathe- 
rine Hayes improved her position in Lucia. 

_ Lucrezia Borgia was played for the first time on the Ist of 
May, with Grisi, Angri, Mario, and Tamburini. It is un- 
necessary to allude to this fine performance, farther than to 
say that Angri’s Orsino was acted with great point and 
animation, and excited a furore among her admirers. The 
“ Brindisi” received the double encore stereotyped by Alboni. 

On the third of the same month Norma was revived, intro- 
ducing Marini and Corbari. Corbari, who has made Adelgisa 
entirely her own, exhibited great improvement, sang most 
delightfully, and was applauded to the echo. Grisi’s Norma 
was as superb as ever, and excited the never-failing furore, 
Marini evidenced some symptoms of previous indisposition, 
but sang with his usual power and energy. 

' We find nothing new to record till Saturday, May 12th, 
when Robert le Diable was represented, for the first time, 
at the Royal Italian Opera with extraordinary splendour. 
Nothing could surpass the completeness and grandeur of this 
production. Something, however, was wanting in the cast to 
render it as attractive as it might have been made, The per- 
sons included in the performance were Dorus Gras, Corbari, 
Salvi, Marini, Massol, &c., &c. Miss Catharine Hayes had 
been announced for Alice, but was taken ill the day of the 
performance, and Dorus Gras undertook the part at a few 
hours’ notice. Perhaps the best performance in the opera was 
Corbari’s Isabella, the music of which was given with great 
beauty and intense expression. Nor did the difficulties in- 
volved in this arduous part throw any obstacles in the way of 
Corbari’s singing. Far from it. The two grand airs were 
vocalised with the most perfect ease and facility; and Corbari 
demonstrated, beyond a shadow of a doubt, her claim to be 
entitled a first-rate artist. But neither Corbari’s singing, 
nor the splendour of the scenery, nor the magnificence of the 
ensemble, could redeem the Roberto il Diavolo from insuffi- 
ciency. It was found wanting, and was withdrawn in toto 
after the second performance. 

On Thursday, May 17th, the’ Don Giovanni was revived 
with Persiani—her first appearance—as Zerlina. The per- 
formance attracted one of the most crowded audiences ever 
witnessed inside’ a theatre. ‘Persiani was engaged for six 
nights only, and these were announced as her farewell per- 
formances on the stage. 

_ Madame Persiani appeared in the Sonnambula, on Tuesday 
22nd, with Mr. Sims Reeves, who debuted at the Royal 
Italian Opéra in Elvino, and Tamburini as Rodolpho. The 
performance was admirable, and the enthusiasm strongly 
manifested, especially for Persiani’s final rondo, which was 
nothing short of a miracle of vocalisation. 

The Huguenots was reproduced the Thursday after, and 
turned up a real trump card for the establishment. Grisi 
played Valentine, vice Pauline’ Garcia, and achieved one of 
her most glorious triumphs. Angri sustained the minor part 
of Urbano with much success, and Mr. Sims Reeves undertook 





the small part of the soldier who leads the “ Rataplan” chorus. 
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The Huguenots had a considerable run, being oceasionally 
postponed for one of Persiani’s performances, generally given 
on the Thursday nights. 

On Thursday, June 7, the Nozze di Figaro was represented 
for the first time, with nearly the entire strength of the come 
pany, including Grisi, Persiani, Angri, Tamburini, Tagliafico, 
Marini, &c., &e. 

The Matrimonio Segreto was performed on Thursday, June 
21st, with a powerful cast, but did not succeed greatly. Tam- 
burini, who played Geronimo for the first time, exhibited 
astonishing art in the deaf old father; and Persiani’s Carolina 
was the very quintessence of comic acting. Grisi’s Elizabetta 
and Angri’s Fidalma were both admirable performances ; and 
Mario sang his music most delightfully. The opera, however, 
was no great success. 

Up to Tuesday, July the 24th, when the long expected 
Prophtte was produced, we have no novelty to record except 
the Donna del Lago, in which Grisi, Angri, Mario, Sims 
Reeves, and Marini sustained the principal parts. Sims Reeves 
played Rhoderick Dhu for the first time, as did Angri Malcolm 
Graeme. The performance would have been repeated but for 
the illness of Mr. Sims Reeves. 

The great event of the season, or, more properly, the double 
great event of the season, was the production of Meyerbeer’s 
Prophéte, and Pauline Viardot Garcia’s first appearance. 

What the Prophete has achieved for the Royal Italian 
Opera, and how the triumphant success of Pauline Garcia 
on that night grew greater with every succeeding perform- 
ance, and how Mario surpassed himself in his new part, have 
been too recently named to demand more than a mere word of 
record. Had the opera been produced in the middle of the 
season it would have made the fortune of the establishment. 


But when it was preduced the season was drawing towards its 
close, and the main supporters of the opera were leaving town. 


The management was not to blame. Pauline Garcia could 
not be obtained before her engagement at the French Opera 
ceased, and consequently the Prophéte could not be produced 

- The season closed in the most triumphant manner on 
Friday, August the 24th, with Don Giovanni, Pauline Garcia 
assuming the part of Zerlina for the first time in England, 
and adding another leaf to her already thickly-studded laurel 
crown. The performance was the most magnificent that can 
be imagined. 

* With these remarks, finishes all we have to say on the 
Royal Italian Opera Season for 1849. There is no doubt, 
though we must look upon the Roberto il Diavolo as a failure, 
that Meyerbeer has been the principal mainstay of Covent 
Garden for the year past. Without the Huguenots and the 
Prophete, we are inclined to think the managers could not 
have prolonged their season to the end of August without 
immense pecuniary sacrifice. Masaniello, another work from 
the French répertvire, must be numbered as one of the great 
successes of the season, and might have claimed rivalry with 
its compeers had Mario retained the part of the hero. 

We cannot conclude without noticing in the most emphatic 
manner the untiring zeal and indomitable energy displayed by 
Costa throughout the whole season. To his immense 
exertions, and his very great talents, the chief merit must be 
referred of bringing forward, in so short a space of time, such 
exceedingly difficult works as the Roberto and the Propheie, 
and in such a manner as to elicit admiration from those who 
had heard both operas at the French Academy, after weeks and 
months of toil and trouble had been expended on the rehearsals. 
We are pleased to say that Mr. Costa’s exertions and accom- 
plishments have not been overlooked by the public. His 





reception, when he entered the orchestra the last night of the 
season, was enthusiastic in the extreme, the applause was 
prolonged for several minutes, and he was recalled at the end 
with the most signal demonstrations of favour. 

We have every reason to believe that next season will 
exhibit the Royal Italian Opera in greater force and more 
successful than ever—a consummation, for the sake of art and 
artists, most devoutly to be wished. 
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music. 


Fring music is a powerful and necessary element of civiliza- 
tion. I am willing to admit that its influence upon the mind is 
not equally evident to all, and that its power is necessarily 
vague ; but what is not so that proceeds from the imagination 
and takes the form of poetry? True poetry is the essence of 
universal nature; it rises like an exhalation from the bosom of 
earthly things, hanging like a golden mist before our eyes. We 
inhale its breath at every pore: we feel its influence: but we 
cannot analyse feeling. We cannot seize any one element of 
which it is composed; neither can we grasp any one reality. 
No! it is its very universality which prevents it. The spirit of 
nature, subtilised and sublimated, eludes our earthly touch ; we 
see it not, but its influence is upon us, however vague it may be. 

Howarp Gtover. 





BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 
No. I1I.—Op. 55. 
(Continued from page 539.) 


Tue Finale appears to have been conceived with a different 
intention, if notin a different spirit, to the previous movements 
of this Symphony, inasmuch as it obviously must have been 
designed for a work of elaboration, whereas the rest of the 
composition, though written with evident care, cannot but be 
felt to be the outpouring of a luxuriant and well-tempered 
imagination, moulded indeed into its form of perfect symmetry 
according to the strictest principles of art; but not, as is the case 
with the Finale, written to exemplify, or demonstrate, or 
illustrate such principles. It may be supposed that in this 
last movement, Beethoven, fully aware of the greatness of the 
preceding portions of his work, no less amazed at than satisfied 
with the result of his labour, distrusting the power of his genius 
to sustain to a worthy conclusion that which had thus far so 
nobly proceeded to compete with the giants of its own forma- 
tion, fearing himself as the worst rival to himself, supposing 
the improbability of a further continuance of that marvellous 
facility of invention (creation would be a fitter term) which had 
enabled him to produce such an entirely unique unity of 
multitudinous and various ideas, had resolved to rely rather 
upon his skill, of which he knew the limits, than upon his 
imagination, of which the extent could only be defined by a 
failure; so to accomplish something that should be no less 
remarkable for the learning or scholarship it should display, 
than is all that precedes it remarkable for what no learning can 
acquire—no merely scholar, however profound, can achieve, and 
thus worthily to oppose what he may have thought it impossible 
to prolong. I am induced to this supposition, first, by the 
internal evidence of the form and conduct of the movement 
itself; next, by the somewhat singular circumstance of the 
sole theme upon which the entire movement is constructed, 
having formed also the groundwork of a previous composition 
of Beethoven,—the variations for the pianoforte dedicated to 
Count Moritz von Lichnowsky’; in which there is this farther 
coincidence with the later work, namely, that a most beautiful 
melody, built upon, or forming a counterpoint to the theme, 
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is one of the most prominent features, both of the pianoforte 
piece, and the Finale of the Symphony. Thus, we see, first, 
that this movement is one of severe elaboration, in which 
almost all the artifices of contrapuntal contrivance are brought 
into play; next, that the subject upon which this skill is 
displayed, is one that had already exercised the composer's 
ingenuity, so. that he must to some extent have known its 
resources, and in which he could on this account have had 
greater confidence, from which more certainly have relied upon 
effects than any new or untried’ theme that might have 
presented itself to his imagination. I speak of this Finale as 
a movement of elaboration, and such it cannot but be consi- 
dered by every one who knows it; but I intend not in any 
degree to imply that it is without that stamp of high genius 
which alone can render the most complicate researches of the 
ingenious student attractive or interesting—I will not say to 
the general ear, but to any ear, however well organized or 
carefully cultivated, except that of a pedant; it should, how- 
ever, be, I think, received as it must have been designed, 
namely, as a work of contrivance rather than of spontaneous- 
ness, of invention rather than of creation, of art or skill rather 
than of imagination or involition, Regarded in this aspect, the 
movement is perhaps the most successful composition of its 
class that its mighty author has bequeathed to us, and the 
many bursts of genius with which it is embellished must be 
felt to be as the true light of heaven, that ever supersedes or 
neutralises the artificial lamp of the scholar. I speak of it as 
the most successful contrapuntal movement of our author, 
because it appears to be written with greater purity, and 
therefore to flow more naturally, with greater ease indeed, and 
with better effect than is generally the case with Beethoven in 
this style of writing—a style in which unquestionably he shows 
not the general facility, and in which he has not been so 
especially felicitous as have some of his immortal compeers. 
One could not presume to name this a deficiency in Beethoven, 
but that his oceasional efforts at fugal writing, and his frequent 
nonsuecesses prove it to be such; whereas, were not these 
infelicitous efforts extant, his want of fluency would want 
evidence, and be thus unsupposed; what may have been the 





cause of such deficiency would form an interesting field for 
the speculation of an ingenious critic, who might be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the author, with his. works, with his 
musical education, with his temperament, and «with the 
principles of the art of counterpoint and fugue, to he able 
judiciously to diseuss the subject; be the cause what it may, 
many examples in the course of his works fully prove the fact, 
and we must on this account somewhat more highly esteem 
the moyement before us, singe it forms a rare if not a singular 
exception to what I have, with due gonsideration, and T hope 
with modesty, if with some boldness, advanced. 

The plan of this Finale is extremely simple, consisting indeed 
of nothing more nor less than a succession of contrapuntal 
researches upon a single subject, which is never lost sight of 
throughout the whole; and our highest admiration must always 
be excited by the powerful variety of character especially, and 
by the many fine effects that, confined within such trammels, 
the composer has been able to produce. It is perhaps not the 
least art displayed in the eomposition of this movement, that 
the extreme simplicity of design is relieved by a sufficient 
diversity of tonality to prevent monotony, and it is a wonderful 
triumph of genius over the restraint of the sehools, not by 
trampling on their rules, but by ponring forth passionate 
expression ‘through the very limits that inclose but cannot 
confine it, This is not, like the pianoforte piece on the same 
subject, a series of variations (as we generally understand the 
term) upon a given theme, but rather an extension of the 
ancient contrapuntal exercise called the Passacaglia, in which 
the theme itself, appearing successively in different parts of the 
harmony, forms what may be called a Canto Fermo on which 
different counterpoints are constructed. How this form is 
carried out, and how and with what effect departed from, let 
us now examine. 

The movement opens with what may be called a prelude or 
introduction, consisting of some dozen bars upon a dominant 
seventh. Then enters the theme, the first part of whieh I 
quote, though it is doubtless well-known and always recog- 
nisable, in order the more easily to indicate its various treat- 
ment throughout the movement :— 
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This is given at first by all the string instruments in unison 
and pizzicato, and then repeated with the addition of an echo 
to each note for wind instruments. The second part of the 
theme consists of the same number of bars, and is repeated 
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with the same variety or addition as the first part. The theme 
is now given in sustained notes by the second violins, with a 
counterpoint comprising some effective imitations between the 
violoncellos*and the first violins :— 




































































It is next assigned to the first violins, and a counterpoint of 
triplets is made to accompany it. We have it then in the 
basses with a melody of extraordinary loveliness built upon it, 
which is first assigned to wind instruments; at the repetition 


of each strain, the instrumentation is in some sort reversed, 
the melody (so, par excellence, this counterpoint must be 
named) being given to the violins, and the Canto Fermo to the 
trumpets, 
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This is the melody to which allusion has already been made 
as forming a very principal feature both in this movement and 
in the pianoforte piece on the same subject. Its exceeding 
beauty would render it important wherever it might appear, 
but Beethoven has made it especially a feature in both the 
compositions in which he has introduced it; in this, by his 
frequent and always effective recurrence to it; in the piece for 
the pianoforte, by its being in fact the subject of all the 
variations. As I shall have several times to make reference to 
it in the course of this analysis, I will call it, for distinction, 
the countersubject, by which term, there being no accepted 
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technical name for it of which I am aware, it will always be 
indicated. 

After the repetition of the second part of the original subject 
with this exquisite addition, the rhythm is, for the first time 
in the movement, extended beyond the regularly measured 
strains of eight bars each. The last phrase of the counter. 
subject is now prolonged with considerable effect, and a few 
bars of broken rhythm that may be said to grow out of it lead 
us to a half-close on G, the dominant of C minor. Here is 
introduced a fugue upon a section of the original subject which 
is thus extended :— 

decres. 








































































































The reader will notice here a recurrence to the first counter- 
point upon the subject, the introduction of which in this place 
tends greatly to the general unity that may be said to form a 
chief perfection of this movement. The counterpoint to the 
first answer is double, being subsequently assigned to the 
basses with the subject above, instead of, as here, below it, 
This fugue is worked with much skill, but not to any great 
length; in the course of it there is a considerable point made 
of the introduction of a portion of the subject in syncopated 
notes for the wind instruments, and subsequently the excite- 
ment is still increased by giving it by diminution, 

The fugue suddenly breaks off, and an unexpected change 
of key, which has the greater effeet from its being the first, if 
not indeed the only extraneous modulation throughout the 
movement, introduces the counter-subject in the key of D 
natural, and this assumes now an entirely new character from 
he first four bars being harmonized in the key of B natural 





Fag. 

minor, the relative major being introduced with the first 
inversion of a dominant harmony on the A natural of the 
melody. This is now made a theme for elaborate treatment, 
the melody and the harmony being assigned to the flute and 
oboes, with the accompanjment of a remarkably fluent counter- 
point of semiquavers that forms the bass for the violins. The 
original regularity of eight bar rhythm is here resumed, and 
the second part as well as the first is repeated, but given in a 
new form at its repetition. 

By a natural transition the subject is now introluced in G 
minor, of which D major is the dominant, and this establishes 
or rather indicates, it being pre-existent, a relation between this 
latter kev and the original E flat, Here again a startling 
surprise breaks upon us in the introduction of another new and 
entirely distinct melody, built upon the original subject, which 
forms a most powerful and a well-timed contrast ta the whole 
of the rest of the movement. 
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Nothing can exceed the vigour, the energy, the fire of this 
powerful idea, which is all of Beethoven, and truly all of 
greatness. With such luxurious freedom does the composer 
seem to revel in this glorious outburst of unrestrainable enthu- 
siasm, so entirely docs he break up the reverie of his hearcr, 
and bear him willessly along this flood of rapturous wildness, 
that one might well suppose this to be the natural mental 
element of the man, into which he had rushed for refreshment 
from the scholastic confinement that may have restrained the 


al 





musician. It is like a complete holyday of the thoughts, in 
which impulse is the only rule, ecstasy the only reason. The 
strict adherence to the original subject that has hitherto been 
always preserved, is here somewhat departed from, but the 
rhythmical form is still maintained. This second counter- 
subject is worked up to a most exciting climax,'in which a 
wonderful point is made by the employment of the major 
common chord on the minor second of the key in a somewhat 
unusual manner, and with a much more than usual effect. 
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We come now to a full-close in G minor, when the horns 
sustain the key-note, which is quitted abruptly by the rest of 
the orchestra ; and we are yet again surprised, but now most 
soothingly, by another recurrence of the first counter-subject, 
in the unexpected key of C major. The major is afterwards 
changed for the minor of the same tonic, and the opening 


phrase of this melody is skilfully worked with the original 
subject through a natural course of modulations, which brings 
us back to the original key of E flat. 

We have a second short fugue, of which tke subject is the 
precise inversion of that upon which the first fugue is con- 
| structed, 
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This is treated in double counterpoint; it is given in synco- 
pation and by diminution; subsequently the subject is given 
in its original form, that is, as it appeared in the first fugue, 
by the whole of the wind instruments, including the brass, and 
at the same time in syncopation by the first violins, which 
accent is assisted by the basses, while the other string instru- 
ments have a florid counterpoint of semiquavers. A_ well- 


SE 


sustained sequence, formed upon the last two bars of th 
subject, introduces a half-close on B flat, where there is a peda 
point of considerable length, in which the subject is diminished, 
and then again diminished, with admirable effect, until we are 
brought te a pause upon the dominant harmony. 
G. A. Macwarren. 
(Zo be continued.) 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Don Pasquale, on Thursday the 23rd, did not attract so 
good a house as J/ Barbitre, on the Tuesday preceding. 
Otello, on Saturday the 25th, was still worse. On each occa- 
sion, as on Tuesday, the private boxes and dress circle were 
well filled, and had the other portion of the theatre been as 
full, Mr. Knowles might have realised his expenses; as it is, 
sorry are we to say, that the result of his engaging the first 
talent in Europe,* as an experiment, for three nights only, in 
Italian operas, is a loss to him of: above £500! The conse- 
quence will be, that most likely for years, the lovers of this, 
the most refined-form of the lyric drama, may long in vain for 
suen another opportunity of gratifying their taste. It is ten 
years since poor Mori brought down to our old Theatre Royal 
a somewkat sinilar company, that is to say, the principals 
from Her Majesty’s Theatre; but then we had’ only scenes 
and portions of operas, a very imperfect orchestra (led by 
Mori himself, it is true), and no chorus at all! a very different 
affair to the Italian Opera here last week, which was remark- 





* Surely our correspondent is not writing what he thinks. 


able for excellence and completeness in every respect; every 
character was filled by the best artist in the part from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre ; an efficient local chorus was engaged, and 
well-drilled before-hand by Mr. Chas, F. Anthony; the band 
was augmented by twelve of the most talented, the elite of the 
Opera band, with Tolbecque and Seymour to lead, Balfe to 
conduct ;* there was nothing inferior, nothing to cavil at, 
nothing to find fault with. Yet was it a failure! Some 
people say, “*oh! the prices were too high, and it was the wrong 
time of the year; every body is at the sea-side :” to which we 
teply by this question, ‘* Where were the people at the same 
time last year and the year before, when thé theatre was filled 
at double and treble the prices?” Besides, the week or so 
after the opera closes in London is the only period possible to 
make an engagement with the Italian Opera Company. 

Don Pasquale, as an opera, somewhat disappointed us. As 
a petite comédie, chiefly sustained by Lablache, we were de- 
lighted; nothing could be more exquisite than his acting as 
the Don throughout. - The overture, or introduction (for it is 
not worthy the name of an overture,) is a mere string of the 
most pleasing airs in the opera, threaded together without any 
interest or connection. The airs are some of them very 
pleasing, and were all admirably sung: the ‘‘ Bella Siccome,” 
by F. Lablache (who made a capital Dr. Malatesta, in place 
of Belletti, who was still prevented appearing by not having 
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recovered from his illness); the ‘* Ah un foco insolito,” by 
Lablache ;,, the “ So anch’ io la Virta,” by Sontag (sang with 
such charming archness and. perfect finish that it was encored) ; 
and last, not.least, the celebrated serenade sang off the stage 
by Calzolari, ‘‘ Com’ e gentil” (which was also very finely 
sung, and rapturously encored). A quartet, ‘‘Sogno? Veg- 
lio? cos’ é stato?” is the chief bit of concerted music in the 
opera, or operetta (if not the only one); it was finely sung by 
the four, and encored ; .the brazen accompaniment. in the or- 
chestra being too loud was the only drawback to it; indeed 
we noticed this predominance of brass more than once, not so 
much in the performance as the music itself, which, after the 
delightful accompaniments to the Barber the night but one 
before, suffered by comparison in our estimation; but in Don 
Pasquale the music is, as we before intimated, a secondary 
consideration. After all, the acting is everything; Lablache 
makes it; when he leaves the stage, Don Pasquale may be 
shelved. How much can he express by a movement or a 
look, that would be pointless in other hands! The scene 
where the marriage contract is signed was glorious; and then 
his dodging to pick up the note purposely dropped in his way 
by Norina, and at last accomplishing it by sitting edgeways 
on a chair! The whole house was convulsed with laughter. 
Sontag delighted and charmed us as much as ever by her 
acting and singing, both, although she has not such oppor- 
tunity for display of her peculiar talent as in Rosina. F. 
Lablache assisted her famously in the scene where Norina 
rehearses before Dr. Malatesta how she shall appear as the 
coy bride to Don Pasquale. The, chorus also were very 
good in the little they had to do; and the opera went off with 
great spirit. 

In speaking of the two Lablaches, in last week’s number, 
as Doctor Bartolo and Don Basilio, your compositor has made 
us to say “ the activity of both we cannot describe ;” it should 
have been “ the acting of both we cannot describe,—it should 
be seen to be appreciated.” Active they both are on the 
stage, certainly,—Lablache pére wonderfully so for his size ; 
and what a dandy he makes himself for his wedding as Don 
Pasquale! Those plaid trowsers! the extensive white waist- 
coat, the jemmy blue coat and bright buttons, to say nothing 
of the spicy cravat, and formidable nosegay in his button- 
hole! But how feeble is any description ; as we said of his 
acting, he must be seen to be appreciated. 

We were not present on Saturday. The Guardian of to-day 
speaks highly of Lablache’s tragic power as Elmiro, and his 
withering curse to his daughter. Moriani’s Otello obtains 
great praise also; and everybody was again delighted with 
Sontag as Desdemona. Belletti at last made his appearance, 
and to advantage, as Iago; and Calzolari again gave satisfac- 
tion as Roderigo. The duet, ‘‘ Su uniti” was well sung by 
the two last artists. The bridal chorus got praised; and 
Lablache’s song, ‘ Nel cor d’ un Padre,” also Sontag’s refined 
musical delivery in the “Che smania’” and “ Assisa a pie 
da’ un salice,”. The orchestra gets its méed of praise for its 
alternate brilliancy.in the accompaniment and overture; Mr. 
Charles F. Anthony honourable mention as chorus-master, 
and the chorus also ; and lastly, Mr. Balfe, for his admirable 
taste and firmness as conductor. 

Jullien the same night had a monster concert in every sense 
of the word, between 5000 and 6000 persons being present; 
but as we were not of the number, we cannot say more about 
it. _ We are now all impatient for Cenerentola and Alboni on 
Saturday next. ' 


August 29, 1849. 





MUSIC AND FLOWERS AT suD3URY, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Mr. Hotmes, whose talent and taste as a landscape gardener 
have gained for him so high and so deserved.a reputation in 
this part of the country, which may truly be said to be 
much beautified by his art, gave his annual exposition of 
ehoice and novel plants, in commemoration of the birthday of 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, on Tuesday, in his own 
grounds at Sudbury, near Uttoxeter. A large assembly of 
the very fashionable families of the vicinity did honour to 
the entertainment, and the best amateurs of floral botany 
expressed great delight at the many remarkable specimens of 
Mr. Holmes’. horticultural experiments. That which more 
particularly belongs to our province to notice was a concert 
that took place in the gardens, to the very great enhancement 
of the entertainment. 

The principal features of this performance were the piano- 
forte playing of Mr. W. H. Holmes and the singing of 
Madame G. A. Macfarren. Mr. W. H. Holmes displayed to, 
unusual advantage no less the very great excellence than the 
versatility of his powers, in a large selection of pieces from 
Mendelssohn, W. S. Bennett, Cipriani Potter, W. V. Wallace, 
and Goria (who is Goria ?), in addition to which he played a 
new fantasia of his own on airs from Tancredi, which is a 
most brilliant and ingenious composition, and in all of which» 
he elicited the highest admiration. 

Madame Macfarren sang the beautiful lament of J. W. 
Davidson, “ Swifter far than summer’s flight,” a German 
lied of Macfarren, an exceedingly fine composition), a highly 
pathetic song of W. H. Holmes, written for the occasion, and 
entitled “ Milly’s consolation,” and the brilliant “ Una voce” 
of Rossini, 

The weather was propitious, and the company delighted 
with their evening’s entertainment. 


MUSIC AT UXBRIDCE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Mr. J. T. Bincn gave his annual concert at the Publie 
Rooms, on Wednesday evening, the 14th inst. (August.) 
The principal families in the neighbourhood attended. 

Great disappointment was caused by the non-appearance of 
Miss Catherine Hayes, who was announced in the programme, 
but was not fortheoming. Mr. Birch was severely rated by such 
as would not wait for an explanation ; but by those who did 
he was fully exculpated, as the following account will show, 
which you may rely upon as authentic. 

Miss Catherine Hayes having promised on the Tuesday 
previous to the concert to come down by the four o’clock train, 
Mr. Birch engaged a carriage to fetch her and M. Jules Stock- 
hausen from Drayton Station, when, to his great astonishment, 
at five o’clock on Wednesday, M. Jules Stockhausen arrived, 
stating that Miss Catherine Hayes could not come, being 
seriously indisposed. Mr. Birch was suddenly placed in a 
most awkward position, and only three hours previous to the 
concert. He despatched two messengers instantly for the 
quarter to six train, to make an engagement with Madame 
Viardot. They waited until seven o'clock, and no train 
arrived. Unfortunately, an accident occurred near Bristol, 
which prevented the messengers proceeding any further than 
Drayton. Mr. Birch seems to think that as‘Miss Catherine 
Hayes was taken ill on Tugspay (which prevented her singing 
at Covent Garden on that evening,) she ought to havé sent 


| a deputy to sing at his concert, or have sent a letter expressly 


on Wednesday morning, and he would have had sufficient time 
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to have engaged afiother person, and thus avoid the great 
disappointment to his visitors, and the gteat chagrin which was 
thereby caused. It was a dreadful blow to Mr. B., but he 
was certainly to blame in nothing. Mr. Birch received a note 
next morning after the coneert, from Miss Catherine Hayes, 
stating she was very much grieved she should fot be able to 
attend the concert, &e:, &c. This was something too late ; 
but after all, perhaps the fault lay with the post-office, not 
with Miss Catherine Hayes. 

The concert itself passed off capitally, and Miss Pyne made 
an excellent substitute in the songs announced. Miss Louisa 
Pyne was taken ill on the morning of the concert, and, like 
Miss Catherine Hayes, was not forthcoming. Mr. Birch en- 
gaged Mr. Frank Bodda in her place. This is the programme ; 

PARTI. * 
Quartetio—pianoforte, flute, viola, and violoncelloMessrs, 

J.T. Birch, Carte, W. H. Birch, jun., and Guest - - Mozart. 
Duetto—“ Senza Tanti Complimente,” Miss Pyne and Mr. 

Frank Bodda_ - « - oo - ~ « Donizetti. 
Grand Duio—harp and pianoforte (Guillaume Tell)—Mr. 

Thomas and Mt. J. T. Birch . - - - - 
Duetto—" Dunque io son” ([l Barbiere), Miss Pyne and 

M. Jules Stockhausen - - - - - - Rossini. 

New Ballad—“ The Prairie Lea,” Mr. T. Williams - - W. H. Birch. 
Baltad—“ Scenes of Childhood,” Miss Pyne - - - Holmes. 
Fantasia—fluteon Airs from Norma, Mr. Carte +  - Brictialdi. 
Cavatina—“ Lieti voci” (Zaira), M. Jules Stockhausen ~ Mercddante. 
Fantasia—pianoforte—Mr. J.T. Birch - . - - Benedict, 
Duetto—‘ The Polka,” Miss Pyne and Mr. Frank Bodda - L’ Orsini. 
Fantdsia—haftp—on Italian Melodies, Mt.Thomas -  ~- P. Alvars. 
PART IfI. 
Overture (Semiramide)—-pianoforte, harp, violin, flute, and 
violoncello—Messrs. J. T. Birch, Thomasy W. H. Bitch, 

Carte, and Guest - - “ - « ° « Rossini. 
Song—“ Philip the Falconer,” Mr. Frank Bodda - ~- Loder. 
Solo—concertina—Pot Pourri from Puritani, Mr. W. H. 

Bitch - - - ‘ ~ - - - + W. H. Birch. 
Ballad—“ Phillis is my only joy,” Mr. T: Williams « + Hobbs, 
Ballad—‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” Miss Pyne - - Crouch, 

Air and Variations—flute—‘“‘ The Keel Row,” Mr. Carte - Carte. 
German and English Ballads—M. Stockhausen Stockhausen & Benedict. 
Ballad—* The Summer Night,” Miss Pyne ° - L. Phillips. 
Laughing Trio—* Vadasi via di Qua,” Miss Pyne, Mr. T. 

Williams, and Mr. Frank Bodda - . - - - Martini. 

Mozart’s quartet was well played, as was also the overtuté 
to Semiramide, which, however, had a strange sound, arranged 
as a quintet. Verily, Rossini does not show forth advan- 
tageously on the piano, or on the piano with a few collatetal 
instruments. Mr. Editor; have you ever heard the overture to 
Guillaume Tell played on twenty-four pianofortes? If you 
have not, I hope you never may. Labarre’s duo gratified 
everybody. Both Mr. Thomas and Mr. Bitd executed it in the 
most spirited manner, and received immense applause fot their 

ins. 

Of the rest of the performets I may merely note that all 
were rendered in a manner; to general thinking, highly satis- 
factory, and that Miss Pyne and Mr. Frank Bodda were en- 
cored in “ The Polka;” which they sang with emphasis and 
undoubted goodhumout ; and that the same compliments was 
awarded Mr. Bodda in Loder’s popular song, “ Philip the 
Falconer ;” to Miss Pyne in ‘‘ Kathleen Mavoutneen ;” and 
to Miss Pyne and the Messrs, T. Williams atid Bodda in 
Martini’s mirthful trio. 


Labarre. 


sia 
THE DRAMA AT GUERNSEY. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue performances of Mr. J. R. Newcombe’s excellent 
cofmpany terminated yesterday evening. The pieces repre- 
sented on this occasion were the Country Squire, Lola Montes, 
and the Dead Shot, in all of which, the acting of the whole 





of the performers was marked with that talent and assiduity, 
which, during the entire season, have justly acquired for the 
eompany the deliberate and hearty apptobation of the public. 
At the dlose of the first pieee Mr. Newcombe came forward 
to delivet a fatewell address. Fot some minutes the cheets of 
the audietice made it impossible for Mr. Newcombe to obtain 
a heating; when, however, the plaudits had subsided, he 
tendered to the public of Guetnsey his heartfelt thanks fot the 
kind and libetal patronage which they had bestowed on him, 
both as manager atid a petformer, during this, his first pro- 
fessional visit to the island. Alluding to the decadence of 
the drama getierally, he said that this was in part attributable 
to the alteration of social habits~especially in regard to the 
dinner hour, and partly, perhaps, to the absence of that exalted 
talent which formerly gave lustre and attraction to the stage. 
He could riot believe that dramatic representations, in the 
chastened fortn which had been imposed on them by the 
morality and refinement of modern times, could be disapproved 
of by petsons of enlighteried judgment. Some classes of 
religious people no doubt, condemned the dramatic art. He 
was willing to give such persons full ctedit for the sincetity of 
their opifiions, and the purity of their motives, but he could 
not admit the acetiracy of their judgment. When it was 
récollected that religious men like Shakspeare, Milton, Addison, 
Dr. Johnson, and othersmost of whom were as distinguished 
for their piety as for their gettius—wheti he recollected that 
such men wete dramatists, he cotild not undetstand how the 
dramatic art could be condemned as being at variance with 
religion afid mortality. But, without dwelling on this point, he 
would again tender his thanks for the kind mannet with which 
he had heen received by all classes in Guernsey, and should 
fortune ever turn his steps to the hospitable shores of this 
beauteous isle, nothing should be wanting on his part 
to secure the best available talent for theit amusement. 

His maiiagerial experiment had not, indeed, been such as to 
make him look 6n this béauteous island as a California, but 
the support with which he had here been honoured, and for 
which he was so deeply grateful, permitted him to indulge the 
liope that he should again have the pleasure of appearin 
amongst us. In conclusion, he begged, on behalf of himself, 
atid in the nathe of every member of the ¢ompany, to bid them 
a hearty farewell, and to wish them all possible health, happi- 
ness, and prosperity.—(Loud asitateb.§ 

At the close of the second piece, in which Mrs. R. Gordon 
played with remarkable humour atid vivacity the part of Lola 
Montez, there was a loud call for that lady’s reappeatatice, in 
pr vee of which she was led on by Mr. Emery, and 
gracefully acknowledged the compliment. 

On the end of the performances “ God save the Queen” was 
sting by the wholé company and the audience. 

We need hardly say how tiuch we regret the conclusion of 
the theatrical season. Not to mention Mt. Newcombe, whose 
public and private qualities havé Won the esteem of all who 
know him, we believe that Guetnsey has never before been 
visited By so talented a compariy as this. Mrs. Gordon, Miss 
Aldridge, Messré. Emety and Davis, aré special favourites 
with all playgoers, and we hope that the adie which we now 
wish them may only be au revoir / 

The amateur performance on Monday last (our noti¢e of 
which was accidentally omitted) came off with great éclat 
before a crowded hotise. 

The entertainments were the Brigand and thé Honeywoon, 
in the former of which Mr. Bulteel, as Massaroni, exhibited 
the very first powers both of acting and singing. His “ Gentle 
Zitella,” hacknied as the air is, was admirably given, and the 
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scenes with the Steward of Arnulph, and in the drawing-room: 
were perfect. .At the conclusion of the drama, Mr. Bulteel 
was called. for to receive the congfatulatory plaudits of the 
audience, Mrs. Gordon, as the Brigand’s Wife, and Mr. 
Emery, as the Steward, were, as usual, excellent; and Mr; 
Vaughan, of the 16th Regt., and Mr. Stackpoole, of the same, 
as the Students, wete highly successful and much applanded. 
The Honeymoon followed, in which the amateuts took parts, 
and acquitted themselves admitably. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ILLUSTRATED OPERAS, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
SinI would feel much obliged if you could inform me in the 
next number of the Wor/d how many and what operas; have been 
published in Davidson’s series of “ Illustrated Opera Libretti.” 
Yours, &c. Rosert Witson, ‘‘ A Subscriber.” 
80, G¥afton St., Dublin, August 27th, 1849, 
[We don’t know. Perhaps somé of 6ur readers would oblige “ A 
Subscriber” with the information.—Eb.] 





RHYME VERSUS REASON; 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) : 
S1r,— Allow me as a brother Pr of the unknown author of the 
glee, “Cold, oh! cold the March winds be” (forthe music of which 
I have 4 partiality), to observe that the lines quoted in 
your review appear to me to be divided contrary to the author's 
intention; a mistake arising no doubt from the want of capital 
latte in the printing of the song. Thus, I imagine, that instead 
of 
“ The little bird sings, and wearily 
Twits the woods with perjuty.” 
The lines ought to stand thts i— 
“ The little bird sits, 
ate wearily twits 
he woods with perjury.” 
By which means rhyme and prosody at least are satisfied, if not 
sense. As to the “perjury,” the “hall and tree,” &e., the poet 
must be his own counsel in that matter, such expressions puzzling 
me quite as much as yourself—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Leorotd Wray. 
August 28th, 1849. 


MUSIC VERSUS WINCKELMANN, 
(Zo the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sin,—I am a regular reader Of your periodical, the Musical 
World, and derive much pleasure from its perusal, and I hope that 
you will excuse my pointing out to you what I have long considered 
to be an intrusion upon the peculiar topics the work professes to 
embrace: I refer to the usual extract from Winckelmann’s work on 
the Etrurians, and what I believe, to a very literal tfanslation of 
the “ Euterpe of Herodotus.” I cannot see what these works can 
have to do with music. Could you not give us something more 
“akin to the divine art” than the above-mentioned works, which I 
(no doubt very wrongly) consider extremely dull. 

If the means of filling up your columns are, at certain seasons of 
the year, stanty, I would s yout beitig a little more liberal 
with Mr. Macfatren’s Critical Essays on Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
which ate extremely sateresting and instructive ; or an account of 
the life or works of any of the old masters ; anything, in fact, which 
strictly belongs to the art of which you profess to tredt. 1 do not 
merely speak my owt sentiments in this particular ; other le 
cahnot account for the introduction of so much matter foreign to the 
work, except in the manner which would appear most obvious, 

Pray excuse my freedom in communicating my opinions, or 
rather cred which the Ps of other avocations has 
compelled me to make very hastily, though with very great deference. 

I am, Mr. Editor, gon very obedient servant, , C, 

Monday, August 27th, 1849, 

{if B.C, has tend our journal with his eyes open, he will find that 


t is devoted to the fine afts generally, as: well as miusic individually, 
and we feel certain the Winekélmann papets are highly aeceptabile to the 
Majority of our readers.—Ep, M. W. 


MUSICAL ENIGMA EXPLAINED; 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I take the liberty of sending you a Solution of the Enigma 

which appeared in the Musical World of the 11th inst. 1 should 

ave sent it sooner, but we did not get the Musical Wor til: 
Friday night.—Sir, I am yours very respectfully, — A, 

Fetis is a celebrated Fretich musical eritic; Field was a pianiat ; Mfnet, 
is a virtuoso on the violin; Lanner was a composer of waltzes ;. Leonora: 
is the beautiful opera composed by Fry; Bolero is a Spanish dawees, 

orma was composed by Bellini ; Balfe is a popular composer ; is: 
hot placed at the beginning of a piece; Ballet is performed in the. 
theatre; Adorf furnishes a great many musi¢al instruments; Qaliert Was 
4 mortal enemy of Mozart: Lento must not be hurtied; Maeg is a 
éelebrated mosical theorist : Henselt and Heller are pianists of celébrity 
Othello is an opera composed by Rossini; Ries was a pupil of Beethoven ; 
my Notes are published by André in Offenbach, Diabdelli in Vienna, Dien- 
fon in Boston, Lexoine in Paris, and Benteen in Baltimore; Lyre is thé® 
musical instrument on which Arion petformed 700 yeats before Christ; 
Lafont was a pupil of Rode; A Sonate is not so often heard as a Sere- 
nade; De Meyer, whose Mano is very strong, and does not like to play 
Moderato, Maestoso, Morendo, or Dolore, but always Molto; Animato, 
Brioso, aud Fortissimo ; the Tremolo, by Rosellen, is a very popular piece; . 
my Third inverted becomes my Sixth; the Rondo was introduced into , 
music by Leo; the Bassoon was invented by Afranio; Amati made ex- 
¢ellent violins at Cremona; Batiste was the first who performed double , 
fotes on the violin; Alegaiider’s Feast is an Oratorio eomposed by 
Handel ; Marie is an opera composed by Herold; Robert le Diable was 
dotriposed by Meyerbeer ; the Seasons was cothposed by Haydn ; Melody ~ 
and Harmony are catried to perfection through the Talent of Feliz 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. A, S¥ats. 

New Swindon, Wiits. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Exeter Hatt Onean.—A most ingenious piece of mechanism 
has lately been added to the organ of the Sacred Harmonie Society, 
inj the large hall, Exeter Hall. It has long been a source of com- 
laint that, with organs of Jarge calibre, the touch has been so 
eavy that, when the keys of the choir and small organs have been 
éoupled to the great organ, the task of playing handfuls ef chords 
became excedingly diffieult; while it has amounted to an impossi- 
bility to execute rapid passages with facility. This difficulty was 
tnuch increased when it is found necessary to station the player with 
his back to the body of the ofgati, or Where it was ee to place 
the key boards at a distatice, as in the case at Exetet Hall, Birming- 
ham, &c., both from the additional length of trackers as well as the 
increased number of centres over which they must work. i 
obstacle has now been most rg ig | and entirely surmounted 
by the invention of a German Organ Builder, who, after having . 
successfully adapted it to several large Continental orgens; among 
others to those in the Cathedral of St. Denis, and thé Chureli of the » 
Madeleine, at Paris, has visited this country to make it known. It 
trould be difficult, without drawings, fully to explain the peloataie 
on which the invention acts ; but it may be briefly stated to be y 
‘orming a separate small wind chest with high pressure wind, and, 
in place of coupling each key to its cotresponding key in the —— 
fegister, upon putting down a note it opens a small valvé, w 
acts as a lever to open the coupled keys, thus taking away all the 
pressure that would be occasioned by the coupling, in fact, 
considerably reducing the amount of force required to press ad 
the key singly, without being coupled. Some idea may for 
of the value of the invention, when it is mentioned that, while under 
the old system of couplers, it required a weight of 23 Ibs: to sink 
each key of the gréat organ with the swell and choir cdiipled, by 
the present ingenious contrivance it does not require a greater force 
than an ordinary pianoforte, or less than 8 ozs. It has been most 
successfully adapted to the organ at Exeter Hall, by Mr. Walker, 
of Francis Street, Tottenham Court Road, the builder of ‘the in- 
strutient, and was made use of for the first titie at thé last concert 








6f the season (the Athalie), which was attended by Her Majesty 
‘and Prince Albert.—From a Correspondent. 
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Panrts.—Thalberg has arrived in Paris from London, and, it is 
expected, will remaiu until January or February.——The Theatre 
de la Nation will reopen on the 3rd of September, with Robert le 
Diable. A new ballet, with ‘music by —— Adam, has been 
composed by Perrot for Carlotta Grisi. Madame Viardot will 
reappear in the Prophéte in the first week in October. 

Wir ano Humour or Jernorp.— Were we to that 
his humour is less kindly and genial than that of Mr. Dickens, but 
more tart and hearty than that of Mr. Thackeray, we should 
be near the truth. Mr. Jerrold’s comic writing, in fact, is, in some 
respects, more like a ligweur than a wine; one discerns the 
alcoholic ingredient of strong personal feeling: in it, ing and 
firing the true juice of the Hence, amy it ig that one 
can read less of him at a time than of either Dickens or Thackeray. 
They, having more of the specially artistic spirit, which finds 
delight in merely depicting; lare the reader on, page after page, 
without fatiguing him; he, the moralist too strong in him, soon 
beats and chafes you with his pungent bitter sentences, From 
what has been said, it will be seen that the wit and humour in 
Mr. Jerrold’s writing must naturally lie more in passages of express 
and direct dialogue between himself and his reader, and in casual 
outbreaks of his own individual sense of the comic, than in sustained 
eomic delineation, The tendency, upon the whole, is, as might 
be expected, to» wit, sarcasm, sharp allusion, irony, the semi- 
jocose expression of a serious opinion ; often, however, we have 
something deeper, humour itself, rich conceit, real and genial per- 
eéption of what is comic in nature. Mr. Jerrold is no mere wit, 
nO mere satiric observer, no mere maker of amusing jests and 
eonceits. He is something more ; he is a man of highly emotional 
nature, armed to the teeth with keen sensibilities and convictions, 
and as ready as any man we know to leave jest for earnest, when 
the moment requires it. .. It is this very inner seriqus- 
ness of nature that gives his wit its force, If his arrows are light 
‘and parrot-feathered, they are at least shot with vigour and tipped 
“with fire. Were even quantity to be made a test, Mr. Jerrold is 
to be — out of the category of merely comic writers ; for at 
least half of what he has written consists of perfectly serious 
matter—pathetic story, fanciful description, or bitter und vehement 
satire.— British Quarterly Review. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ACADEMY, 
21a, {SOHO SQUARE. 


MR. HOWARD GLOVER 

Begs to announce that the above ‘Institution will RE-OPEN 
ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1849. 
Mr. Giover has the satisfaction of informing the Public, that during the 
vacation several of his pupils have appeared, under his guidance, upon the 
Provincial Stage, with the greatest success, which can be attested by reference 
to Manchester, Glasgow, and Liv 1 newspapers of recent date. The 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ACADEMY can now offer to the operatic 
aspirant the peculiar and unique advantage of being connected with the new 
PRINCE’S THEATRE-ROYAL, GLASGOW, under the management of 
Mr. Epmunp Giover, where Pupils may have an opportunity of acquiring 
Stage Practice, when sufficiently advanced to benefit by it. The Dramatic 
Department will be under thé direction of 


MRS. GLOVER. 


d. since the opening of the 
Ist, 1848, is considered, Mr. Howarp 
admitted that he has fulfilled the 
capable of appearing before 
souncert Rooms 
and their efforts 











SIX CLASSICAL 
will be given at the ACADEMY R iatroduction of new Pupils, 
and compositions by ENGLISH COM 

For further particulars, and terms, apply to Mr. HOWARD GLOVER, 
21a, Sono Square. 





WANTED 
To PURCHASE, a MUSICAL CONNEXION for a Lady, — Addeess, 


P, Street, 


» care of ADDISON and Co., 210, Regent 





NEW WORK—JUST OUT. 


THE HOME CIRCLE, 


ONE PENNY (the Size of {Chambers’. Journal), 


Contributed to by Miss AGNES STRICKLAND (Authoress<of the “ Lives of 
the Queens of England”), Mrs. TRAILL and Miss JANE. STRICKLAND 
(Sisters to Miss AGNES StricKLAND), CAMILLA TOULMIN (now Mrs. N. 
Mr. LEY, Mr. DESMOND RYAN, 
4 J and other Writera of 
eminence. 


to 

the Interests of all Classes, it is the Best Cheapest Work yet a 
It contains subjects addressed to every Member of the Home Circle. Pane ees 
6 pages of matter, carefully selected — Literature, History, First-rate ‘Tales, 
. Travels, Popular Science, Epitome 


Education, Trades, Public 
Institutions, Places'of Amusement, Reviews, Cookery, Gardening, Knitting, 
Recipes, Selections, Answers, to its, &c., and addressing itself to 
Fathers, Mothers, Servants, Everybody, individually and collectively. 





Girls, 
Weekly, 1d. only; Monthly. Part 1., stitched in a very handsome 


Parts, 6d. : 
now ready. Tobe had of all Booksellers 


8 6 P ‘ 
Othe, “604, St. Martin’s Lane, where all Communications are to be addressed. ' 
Shortly will be Published, — 


TWELVE SOLOS FOR THE VIOLIN, . 


COMPOSED BY 
ARCANGELO CORELLI; 


A New Edition, in which the ancient mode of Notation is adapted to that of 
the pee age, and an ACCOMPANIMENT ADDED FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, with. separate parts for the Violin, Violoncello, or Contra- 
basso. By Georce Picorr. 

Price—to Subscribers, £1 1s.; to Non-Subscribers, £1 10s. 6d. 


Subscribers’ Names received at the principal Music Shops, and by Mr. 
Picortt, 7, St. Ann’s Place, North Brixton. 








Just Published—Super-royal octavo, sewed, 

The PSALTER NOTED (Price 6s. 6d.) and 
ACCOMPANYING HARMONIES: (Price 3s.) 
to the PSALTER. ; apal 


Noted by the Rev. THOMAS HELMORE, A.M,, Master of the Children 
of Her Majesty's Chapels Royal, &c., &c. 
London Sacred Music Warehouse: J. ALFRED NOVELLO, | 
69, Dean Street, and 24, Poultry, 
Of whom Prospectuses and Spécimens'may be had Gratis, 


DENTAL SURGERY—BEAUTIFUL TEETH. ° 


Mr. GAVIN, Dentist, begs to announce that he has REMOVED to 
$3, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, where he continues to per- 
form every operation connected with the teeth, upon those successful principles 
and moderate charges which have ensured him eo much patronage. By hie 

uliar and scientific method he perfectly and. harmlessly fixes artificial teeth 
in the mouth; the extraction of roots, or any painful operation whatever, is 
rendered perfectly unnecessary. A single tooth, from 5s. A complete set, £5. 
Old pieces of teeth remodelled, and made to fit with secutity and comfort. 


ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES FOR 1s. EACH. 


A Delightful Preparation that will darken light, red, or grey Hair to brown 
or black, without soiling the skin. , 

An Elegant Preparation to clean the Hair, remove the Dandriff, and stop 
the Hair from falling off. : : 
Indian Cream will procure whiskers, ereerenss and mustachios in six weeks. 
Curling Fluid that will make the Hair, however weak, cut! strong, and 

keep the curl without the use of hot:irons. et 
Poudre Subtil, for yemeving superfluous Hair without the least irritation. . 
Aromatic and Camphorated Tooth Powders, for cleaning the Teeth, 
venting Scurvy, and, by constant use, a certain remedy against Tooth-ache. 
Nursery and Toilet Pomatum, for and clea’ the Hair. 
Cold Cream of Roses, for the 8kin, 
Permanent Ink, for Linen, 
double in qventity, and superior 
Prepared and Sold by 
Hair Cutter, Restorer of the Human Hair, and Hair Dyer, 6, Buckingham 
Place, Prince’s Row; Pimlico. 
Advice Gratis upon all Diseases of the Hair, from 10 till 6. 
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